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I. 

NOTES    ON  THE  LIFE    OF  SANTA  ZITA. 


Nothing  is  more  amazing  to  me,  among  the  simplicities  of 
well-meaning  mankind,  than  the  way  in  which  Catholic  writers 
accumulate,  and  Catholic  prelates  permit  the  accumulation  of, 
any  quantity  of  feebly  sentimental  and  idly  decorative  non- 
sense round  the  realities  of  sacred  lives,  until  the  whole 
story  becomes  incredible  to  men  of  common  sense,  and  the 
good  of  it,  to  practical  persons,  totally  lost.  Here  is  a  quite 
unquestionable  fact  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  example, 
of  extreme  and  lovely  significance, — that  a  poor  servant  girl, 
living  in  the  midst  of  an  intensely  active  and  warlike  city, 
becomes  so  known  there,  and  so  beloved,  for  her  mere  and 
pure  goodness,  that  in  thirty  years  after  her  death  the 
greatest  poet  of  Italy  sufficiently  distinguishes  a  burgher  of 
Lucca  from  one  of  any  other  city  by  calling  him  "one  of 
Santa  Zita's  Elders."  A  few  external  facts  about  her  child- 
hood are  remembered,  with  the  reports  of  two  or  three  in- 
conspicuous miracles,  not  so  much  done  by  her,  as  happening 
to  her :  and  these,  with  all  that  is  really  known  of  her  charac- 
ter,  are  related,  as  they  have  been  vitally  believed  among 
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her  people  from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  following  country 
song,  which  would  have  been  lost  to  us,  but  for  Francesca's 
pity  for  it.  But  when  I  look  at  the  authorised  versions  and 
editions  of  the  story  by  Catholic  historians,  I  find,  first,  that 
in  the  '  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques '  her  name 
does  not  occur  at  all ;  secondly,  that  Alban  Butler  takes  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  miracles  happening  to  her  while  she 
was  alive,  which  have  all  a  special  meaning ;  but  only  of  the 
'  juridically  established '  ones  at  her  grave,  which  have  no 
meaning  whatever,  even  had  they  been  related  (which  they 
are  not)  ;  thirdly,  lhat  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  merely 
copy  from  each  other,  with  studious  variations  of  phrase  to 
conceal  the  copying,  and  contain,  all  put  together,  vitally 
nothing  more  than  the  popular  tradition ;  and  lastly,  that 
though  in  all  the  versions,  as  well  as  in  the  ballad,  the  name 
of  her  native  village  is  carefully  preserved  to  us,  the  where- 
abouts of  it  is  told  by  nobody.  And  as  the  imps  of  dark- 
ness would  have  it,  when  I  was  in  Italy  last  year,  with 
leisure  enough  on  my  hands  to  look  for  the  place,  I  spent 
my  afternoons  in  geological  pursuit  of  the  beddings  of  Lucca 
marble,  and  never  thought  of  questioning  in  which  glen  of 
it  Santa  Zita  was  born. 

For  that  matter,  all  glens  among  those  marble  mountains 
are  nearly  alike  :  vine  and  olive  below,  chestnut  higher  up, 
pasture  and  cornfield  between  woods  of  stone-pine  on  the 
crests:  and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  scene,  nor,  to  my 
thinking,  any  other  scene  in  the  world  pregnant  with  histori- 
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cal  interest  so  singular,  as  that  from  the  meadowy  ridge  of 
the  Monte  Pisano,  with  Pisa  at  your  feet  on  one  side, — her 
Baptistery  and  Campo  Santo  minutely  clear,  like  the  little 
carved  models  she  sells  of  them, — and  Lucca,  like  a  mural 
crown  fallen  amon?  the  fields  of  the  Val  di  Serchio  on  the 
other  :  and  all  the  Riviera  d'i  Levante,  as  far  as  Chiavari, 
purple  between  the  burning  bays  of  the  Gulph  of  Genoa. 

Whether  Zita's  native  farm  was  in  vale  or  plain  of  this 
country  *  matters  little,  for  the  mountain  influence  on  charac- 
ter is  alike  over  both.  I  repeat  from  the  eighteenth  letter 
of  Fors,  written  in  April  of  1872,  two  casual  references  to 
this  scenery  and  to  its  people,  which  will  be  of  use  to  us 
now  : — 

"  There  are  poppies,  and  bright  one  too,  about  the  banks 
and  roadsides  ;  but  the  corn  of  Val  di  Serchio  f  is  too  proud 
to  grow  with  poppies,  and  is  set  with  wild  gladiolus  instead, 
deep  violet  colour.  Here  and  there  a  mound  of  crag  rises 
out  of  the  fields,  crested  with  stone-pine,  and  studded  all 
over  with  the  large  stars  of  the  white  rock-cistus.  Quiet 
streams,  filled  with  close  crowds  of  the  golden  waterflag,  wind 
beside  meadows  painted  with  purple  orchis.  On  each  side 
of  the  great  plain  is  a  wilderness  of  hills,  veiled  at  their  feet 

*  Francesca  has  found  it  out  for  me,  from  a  good  priest  in  Lucca. 
It  was  a  village  among  the  hills  nine  miles  north  of  the  city. 

f  In  '  Fors,'  always  Val  di  Nievole,  including  the  higher  vale  of 
Pistoja. 
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with  a  gray  cloud  of  olive  woods  ;  above,  sweet  with  glades 
of  chestnut, — peaks  of  more  distant  blue,  still,  to-day,  em- 
broidered with  snow,  are  rather  to  be  thought  of  as  vast  pre- 
cious stones  than  mountains,  for  all  the  state  of  the  world's 
palaces  has  been  hewn  out  of  their  marble. 

"  Nor  is  the  peasant  race  of  Val  di  Serchio  unblest,  if 
honesty,  kindness,  food  sufficient  for  them,  and  peace  of 
heart,  can  anywise  make  up  for  poverty  in  current  coin.  Only 
the  evening  before  last,  I  was  up  among  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  Lucca,  close  to  the  remains  of  the  country-house  of  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Val  di  Nievole,  and 
much  good  land  besides,  in  the  year  1328  ;  (and  whose  sword, 
you  perhaps  remember,  was  presented  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  on  his  visit  to  the  Lucchesi  after  driving  out  the 
old  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  he  had  no  more  business  to  do 
than  to  drive  out  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;*  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  her  simplicity  thinking  it  all  quite  proper, 
wrote  a  beautiful  poem  upon  the  presentation).  Well,  I  was 
up  among  the  hills,  that  way,  in  places  where  no  English 
ever  dream  of  going,  being  altogether  lovely  and  at  rest, 
and  the  country  life  in  them  unchanged ;  and  I  had  several 
friends  with  me,  and  among  them,  one  of  the  young  girls 
who  were  at  Furness  Abbey  last  year :  and,  scrambling 
about  among  the    vines,  she    lost  a    pretty  little    cross    of 

*I  retouch  '  Fors  '  a  little  here,  to  make  it  intelligible  without  the 
context. 
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Florentine  work.  Luckily,  she  had  mack1  acquaintance, 
only  the  day  before,  with  the  peasant  mistress  of  a  cottage 
close  by,  and  with  her  two  younger  children,  Adam  and 
Eve.  Eve  was  still  tied  up  tight  in  swaddling  clothes,  down 
to  the  toes,  and  carried  about  as  a  bundle  ;  but  Adam  was 
old  enough  to  run  about,  and  found  the  cross ;  and  his 
mother  gave  it  us  back  next  day. 

"Not  unblest,  such  a  people,  though  with  some  common 
human  care  and  kindness  you  might  bless  them  a  little 
more.  If  only  you  would  not  curse  them  ;  but  the  curse 
of  your  modern  life  is  fatally  near,  and  only  for  a  few  years 
more,  perhaps,  they  will  be  seen — driving  their  tawny  kine, 
or  with  their  sheep  following  them — to  pass,  like  pictures 
in  enchanted  motion,  among  their  glades  of  vine." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  ideal  of  human  life 
more  perfect  than  we  thus  saw  with  our  eyes,  and  knew 
with  our  hearts,  in  the  dingle  of  Monte  Pisano.  On  the 
steep  brow  of  the  hill  above,  reached  by  a  winding  path, 
rose  a  beautiful  Franciscan  monastery  (the  building  is  still 
there — the  monks  have  since  been  driven  away) ;  far  above 
receded  the  waving  summits  of  the  pine-clad  hills;  beneath, 
the  grand  spaces  between  the  rocks  were  all  shaded  either 
with  chestnut  or  vine ;  the  rocks  green  with  arbutus — 
gleams  of  the  towers  of  Lucca  seen  here  and  there  down 
the  glen  ;  and  possessing  these  lovely  places,  a  people  of 
pure  Etruscan  descent,  quietly  laborious  and  honest ;  and 
keeping    the    happiness    of    their    earliest    Christian     faith 
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unchanged,  even  down  to  little  Adam  and  Eve  at  play, 
before  our  mortal  eyes,  in  their  Lord's  vineyard. 

Beautiful  as  it  all  is,  and  thankful  though  we  should  be 
for  the  possible  sight  of  it,  nothing  that  now  exists  can 
give  us  any  conception  of  the  elements  of  Catholic  rural 
life  in  Zita's  time,  for  this  terrible  reason — that  through- 
out Italy  the  towns  which  were  then  the  citadel-tutors  of 
her  faith,  and  its  visible  glory,  are  now  its  angriest  destroy- 
ers, and  ignoblest  disgrace.  What  Lucca  was  when  her 
sacred  handmaid  came  down  to  serve  in  her  streets,  we 
will  see  presently ;  but  first,  I  want  to  think  with  the  reader 
what  a  '  Saint,'  whether  of  town  or  country,  really  is,  and 
how  such  sort  of  men  and  women  can  be  found,  or  made, 
if  we  want  them. 

Questions  long  since  on  my  mind  (see  '  Ethics  of  the 
Dust,'  Lecture  VIII.) — curiously,  I  think,  not  on  the  mind 
of  the  ecclesiastical  student  in  general ;  but  to  the  best  of 
our  powers  needing  to  be  answered,  before  we  can  hope  to 
get  any  conception  of  mediaeval  life  in  its  truth  or  beauty. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  not  at  all  trouble  ourselves 
about  canonization.  Very  certainly,  many  real  saints  have 
lived  and  died  unknown, — and  as  certainly,  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  could  ever  make  the  title  other  than  hono- 
rary for  St.  Cyril,  St.  Dunstan,  or  St.  Dominic. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  for  the  present  to  avoid  all 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  sanctification  '  as 
applied    to    Christians,  or  even    to   baptized   persons,  with- 
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out  exception,  and  of  the  word  'consecration,'  as  applied 
to  persons  appointed  to  sacred  offices.  What  this  last 
word  means,  shall  be  considered  afterwards  with  relation 
to  the  powers  of  Kings  and  Priests ;  but  here  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  the  enquiry.  When  a 
converted  Dane  or  Saxon  is  baptized  with  his  army,  you 
do  not  immediately  produce  an  army  of  Danish  or  Saxon 
saints  ;  neither  is  it  supposed  that  every  vicar  becomes  a 
saint  on  obtaining  a  bishopric,  or  every  heir-apparent  on 
coming  to  the  throne. 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  habit  of 
using  the  word  only  of  the  holy  persons  who  have  believed 
in  Christ,  and  not  of  the  holy  men  of  old  to  whom  God 
spoke  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,  is  an  extremely 
false  and  confusing  one. 

We  might  surely  say  St.  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  or  Daniel, — 
as  truly  as  St.  George,  or  Francis. 

Then  again — though  this  is  a  matter  rather  of  carelessness 
than  custom,  it  has  caused  no  small  confusion  that  we  some- 
times call  angels  'saints.'  To  say  St.  Michael,  or  St.  Gab- 
riel, for  Michael  and  Gabriel,  makes  us  unconsciously  lose 
sight  of  the  great  distinction  between  the  holiness  ascribed 
to  God  Himself,  and  inherent  in  His  unf alien  creatures,  from 
that  which  we  conceive  as  separating  one  sinful  creature 
from  another. 

Then  farther, — and  this  is  the  most  practical  matter  for 
our  present  business, — we  must  carefully  separate  the  mythic 
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saints  from  the  real  ones.  Often  some  vestige  of  real  life  is 
the  root  of  a  mythic  sanctity  ;  there  was  assuredly  a  Cecilia, 
probably  a  Barbara,  and  a  Catherine, — in  remote  possibility 
an  Ursula, — but  as  saints,  they  are  to  the  Christian  Church 
merely  the  spiritual  symbols  of  sacred  Music,  Architecture, 
Royalty,  and  Youth.  Extremely  useful  and  lovely  in  that 
figurative  capacity,  but  with  care  to  be  recognized  as  imagi- 
native, and  not  to  be  allowed  with  their  cloudy  outlines  to  dis- 
guise, or  with  their  impossible  virtue  to  deaden,  the  tangible 
reality,  and  actively  stimulating  examples,  of  the  working 
saints. 

Lastly, — and  this  bears  especially  on  the  life  of  Santa 
Zita, — it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  distinguish  a  Saint 
from  an  Innocent.  Though  certain  states  of  malady  are 
capable  of  spiritual  impressions  never  granted  to  ordinary 
health,  and  although  persons  of  infirm  body  or  feeble  in- 
tellect are  often  lovely  in  character,  or  may  appear  to  be 
under  some  special  heavenly  guard,  the  word  'Saint'  can 
never  be  applied  to  such,  for  there  is  distinct  implication 
of  demoniac  power  as  having  more  or  less  dominion  over  all 
disease,  in  the  Levitical  forbidding  of  maimed  victims  for 
sacrifice. 

And  in  all  rational  and  authoritative  sense  the  word 
'Saint'  can  only  be  applied  to  persons  in  pure  health  of 
body,  heart,  and  brain ;  and  throughout  the  records  of  Chris- 
tian life  remaining  to  us,  it  is  a  primal,  precious,  and  indis- 
putable truth  that  the  great  saints,  without  exception,  have 
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been  amone  and  above  all  other  known  men  and  women,  dis- 
tinctively  strong,  kind,  witty,  and  wise. 

Getting  clearly  set,  then,  these  broad  border  walls  of 
sainthood,  let  us  think  next  what  manner  of  betterness  it 
may  be,  which  actually,  and  often  visibly,  as  in  this  instance 
of  St.  Zita,  separates  one  Christian  person  from  the  rest,  so 
as  to  make  them  eminently  venerable  to  the  rest,  and  emi- 
nently helpful  and  exemplary  to  them. 

Note  first,  respecting  this,  that  even  supposing  the  natural 
good  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  given  in  equal  measure, — 
so  that,  of  possible  saints  born,  one  could  not  say  that  this 
babe,  or  the  other,  was  good  beyond  all  the  rest, — still,  the 
circumstances  of  life  so  thwart  and  limit  some,  and  so  irreg- 
ularly aid  others,  that  at  last  it  is  with  human  lives  as  with 
rock  crystals, — thousands  dim  or  broken  for  one  quite  pure 
and  quite  pointed. 

But, — and  this  is  the  chief  matter  to  be  considered, — 
the  ordinary  needs  and  labours  of  life,  the  ordinary  laws  of 
its  continuance,  require  many  states  of  temper  and  phases  of 
character,  inconsistent  with  the  perfectest  types  of  Chris- 
tianity. Pointed  crystals  cannot  be  made  sea-beaches  of, — 
or  they  must  lose  their  points.  Pride,  the  desire  of  bodily 
pleasure,  anger,  ambition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  word  implies 
a  natural  pleasure  in  governing,  pugnacity,  obstinacy,  and 
the  selfish  family  and  personal  affections,  have  all  their 
necessary  offices, — for  the  most  part,  wide  and  constant, — 
in  the  economy  of  the  world.     The  saintly  virtues,  humility, 
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resignation,  patience  (in  the  sense  of  feeling  no  anger) — 
obedience,  meaning  the  love  of  obeying  rather  than  of  com- 
manding, fortitude  against  all  temptation  of  bodily  pleasure, 
and  the  full-flowing  charity  which  forbids  a  selfish  love, — 
are  all  conditions  of  mind  possible  to  few,  and  manifestly 
meant  to  furnish  forth  those  who  are  to  be  seen  as  fixed 
lights  in  the  world  ; — and  by  no  means  to  be  the  native 
inheritance  of  all  its  fire-flies.  Wherever  these  virtues  truly 
and  naturally  exist,  the  persons  endowed  with  them  become, 
without  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  eminent  in  blessing  to,  and 
in  rule  over,  the  people  round  them  ;  and  are  thankfully 
beloved  and  remembered  as  Princes  of  God,  for  evermore. 
Cuthbert  of  Melrose,  Martin  of  Tours,  Benedict  of  Monte 
Cassino,  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  Genevieve  of  Paris,  Hilda  of 
Whitby,  Clara  of  Assisi,  Joan  of  Orleans,  have  been,  beyond 
any  denial,  and  without  one  diminishing  or  disgracing  fault 
or  flaw,  powers  for  good  to  all  the  healthy  races,  and  in  all 
the  goodly  spirits,  of  the  Christendom  which  honours  them  ; 
and  the  candour  of  final  history  will  show  that  their  unknown, 
or  known  but  to  be  slandered,  servants  and  disciples  have 
been  the  ministers  of  vital  energy  in  every  beautiful  art  and 
holy  state  of  its  national  life. 

And  the  most  imperatively  practical  corollary  which  must 
follow  from  our  rightly  understanding  these  things,  is  that, 
seeing  the  first  of  the  saintly  virtues  is  Humility,  nobody 
must  set  themselves  up  to  be  a  saint.  The  lives  good  for 
most  people,  and  intended  for  them,  are  the  lives  of  sheep 
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and  robins  :  and  they  may  be  every  evening  and  morning 
thankful  that  they  have  fields  to  lie  down  in,  and  banks 
to  build  nests  in,  and  are  not  called  by  Heaven  to  the 
sorrow  of  its  thrones. 

Not  but  that  in  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  rightly  done, 
and  in  its  contingent  trials,  rightly  borne,  there  may  be  call 
enough  for  all  the  virtue  that  is  in  the  best  of  us  ; — but 
there  is  always  so  much  of  inferiority  in  the  lot,  that  it  was 
not  chosen  in  expectation  of  trial,  but  of  pleasure  ;  and  the 
sufferings  it  may  bring  are  not  for  righteousness'  sake,  but 
for  our  affection's  sake.  And  whatever  extravagance  or 
unreasonableness  may  be  evident  or  demonstrable  in  the 
practices  of  ascetic  life,  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  tries  any  of 
them,  that  there  are  many  things  easily  laughed  at  which  are 
not  easily  done  ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  our  Protestant 
estimate  of  the  dignity  or  use  of  sainthood,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  it  is  an  extremely  hard  thing  to  be  a  saint. 

Few  writers  have  believed,  and  assuredly  none  have  said, 
more  good  of  general  human  nature  than  I  ;  and  few  men 
have  been  so  fortunate  in  the  number  of  good  and  dear 
people  whom  they  have  known,  both  in  their  own  family, 
and  among  strangers.  I  am  quite  ready  to  aver  the  uncon- 
scious Sainthood  of  my  Celtic, — the  involuntary  Sainthood 
of  my  Saxon, — aunt ;  and  my  mother  would  certainly  have 
been  a  Saint. — but  for  my  father  and  me.  I  have  friends 
whose  cheerfulness  it  would  grieve  me  to  exchange  for  more 
devotional  behaviour  ;  and  others,  whose  faults  I  should  miss, 
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if  they  were  wholly  washed  away.  But  so  it  is,  that  the 
white  robes  of  daily  humanity  are  always  in  some  way  or 
other  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear;  and  to  keep  them 
wholly  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  hold  the  cross  in  the 
right  hand  and  palm  in  the  left,  steadily  through  all  the 
rough  walking  of  it,  is  granted  to  very,  very  few  creatures 
that  live  by  breath  and  bread. 

And  yet,  fully  recognizing  all  this,  I  cannot  but  be  always 
surprised  at  the  great  fuss  that  Lucca  made  over  her  little 
Zita.  The  city  was,  every  soul  of  it,  in  a  splendid  state  of 
pious  and  heroic  excitement,  at  the  time  when  Zita  was  brush- 
ing her  master's  cloak,  and  washing  up  his  crockery.  Lucca 
had  built,  in  the  limitless  religious  fervour  of  the  previous 
century,  some  thirty  splendid  churches  in  the  square  quarter 
of  an  English  mile  which  her  walls  defended  :  the  Kines  of 
Europe  vowed  by  her  Volto  Santo  :  the  cross  was  inlaid 
over  all  her  gates,  the  shields  of  her  knights  sustained  by 
sculptured  angels.  The  pride  of  Pisa  herself  did  but  follow 
with  more  finished  stateliness  the  traces  of  her  steps  in 
sacred  architecture,  and  in  the  very  moment  when  the  small 
mountain  o-irl  came  down  to  take  her  '  situation,'  Niccola 
Pisano  was  carving  Christ's  Nativity,  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
her  master's  door.  Enough,  certainly,  to  put  the  child  ex- 
tremely on  her  good  behaviour, — but  the  very  last  state  of 
things,  one  should  have  thought,  in  which  the  least  notice 
would  have  been  taken  by  anybody  how  she  behaved  ! 

One  might  indeed  understand  her  gradually  gaining  notice 
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for  the  consistency  of  her  life,  and  in  her  contentment  with 
it.  Certainly  the  monastic  bodies  must  have  endeavoured  to 
make  her  an  almoner  or  a  prioress ; — certainly  the  knights' 
ladies  must  have  wanted  her  for  their  maid  or  housekeeper ; 
and  she,  staying  with  her  master,  and  remaining  proof  against 
every  form  of  pride,  and  against  the  hope  in  which  it  so  often 
subtly  veils  itself,  of  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  or  usefulness, 
might  in  the  end  attract  wonder  enough  ;  besides  the  ever 
farther-circling  love  of  the  poor,  grateful  to  her  not  merely 
for  her  alms,  but  also,  and  much  more,  for  her  fellowship. 
But  then  the  next  thing  that  puzzles  me  is, — -why  nobody 
began  to  do  likewise  ?  Why,  in  a  city  wholly  zealous  for  its 
religion,  there  were  not  found  other  servant-girls  who  would 
live  as  savingly,  and  give  alms  ; — or  great  ladies  who  could 
see  that  such  sort  of  work  for  Christ  had  more  zest  in  it  than 
shutting  themselves  into  cells,  numbering  their  prayers  by 
dried  pease,  or  giving  gorgeous  gifts  of  that  which  had  cost 
them  nothing.  And,  much  more,  why,  not  only  then,  and 
there,  but  also  before,  and  since,  and  everywhere,  were  no 
more,  and  are  no  more,  Zitas  than  one, — or  granting,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  in  real  nature  of  goodness  and 
act  there  are  and  have  been  many  such,  why  do  we  all  take 
no  notice  of  them, — and  get  no  good  of  them,  but,  only  our 
fires  lighted,  and  carpets  swept  ? 

The  reason  why  there  are  no  more  is  partly  indeed  simple 
enough,  that  the  sharp  severity  and  hardship  of  such  a  life 
are  quite  intolerable  by  any  but  the  strongest  wills  and  con- 
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stitutions  ;  and  the  people  who  possess  both  have  rarely  a 
mind  so  to  prove  them.  There  is  no  debate  about  this  : — 
the  great  saints  and  the  little, — (those  except  only  who  have 
been  suddenly  called  from  conversion  to  martyrdom,  and 
have  had  no  time  to  live,  whether  softly  or  hardly),  are  of 
one  accord  as  to  the  necessity,  to  pure  spiritual  state,  not 
merely  of  temperate  and  simple  habits,  but  of  steady  denial 
to  the  body  of  all  but  its  absolute  needs,  and  steady  infliction 
upon  it  of  as  much  pain  as  it  can  without  injury  bear.  The 
exaggeration  of  penance  into  palsy  is  of  course  insane  ;  and 
the  great  saints,  being  all  of  them,  as  I  said,  pre-eminently 
witty  and  wise,  never  exaggerate  anything ;  so  that  the  prac- 
tised hardship  becomes,  with  them,  unconscious,  and  hard  no 
more,  while  it  gives  them,  in  mind  and  body,  the  ease  of  an 
athlete.  But  to  most  people,  their  resolution  is  as  impossible 
as  their  faith ;  and  quite  necessarily  so,  for  the  world  could 
no  more  go  on  with  all  its  heroes  in  sackcloth  than  with  all 
its  mountains  in  snow :  only  don't  let  the  glory  of  the  celes- 
tial virtue  be  lost  to  us,  because  we  are  generally  not 
expected  ourselves  to  be  better  than  our  dogs  and 
horses. 

And  further,  once  well  understanding  and  admitting  what 
even  wise  heathens  knew,  that  "  quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  ne- 
gaverit,  ab  Dis  plura  feret,"  the  general  tenor  of  our 
thoughts  and  scope  of  our  charities  will  assuredly  become 
purer  and  more  open  every  day,  and  an  '  aesthetic '  sense 
of  pleasure   in    duty,  healthily  replace   that  which  we  may 
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have  cultivated   in  upholstery.     With  quite  infinite  gain  of 
ofood  both  for  ourselves  and  others. 

One  or  two  particulars  respecting  Zita's  thoughts  and  ways 
in  such  matters,  not  found  in  the  ballad,  I  add  from  the 
'  Leeeendario  della  Vita  di  Gesu  Christo,  di  Maria  Viroqne,  e 
de'  Santi,'  written  by  a  father  of  the  Oratory  of  Venice,  and 
printed  in  Venice  in  1757. 

1.  Her  mother's  name  was  Buonissima, — perhaps  only  the 
constant  epithet  mistaken  for  a  real  name ;  in  any  case, 
all  reports  agree  as  to  the  extreme  piety  and  worth  of  her 
parents  and  relations.  Her  uncle  is  named  in  the  ballad 
only  for  this  reason,  as  he  has  no  part  in  its  story. 
And  I  suppose  it  is  broadly  a  physical  fact  that  you  can 
have  no  saint  without  the  goodness  of  both  father  and 
mother. 

2.  By  way  of  example  of  carelessness,  the  Padre  says 
she  was  born  in  1200,  and  died  in  1272,  aged  sixty !  The 
ballad  says,  born  12 18,  and  died  1288,  making  her  seventy. 
A  life  of  natural  length  in  mid-thirteenth  century  is  all  we 
need  remember. 

3.  In  the  course  of  her  fifty  years  of  service,  she  was 
never  seen  without  a  piece  of  work  in  her  hand,  or  under  it, 
and  was  accustomed  to  say  "  there  is  no  pious  servant  who 
is  not  laborious." 

4.  She  rejoiced  in  any  kind  of  indignity  or  hardship  put 
upon  her  by  her  fellow  servants,  but  was  wholly  intolerant 
of  the  least  licentious  or  impure  talk.     Her  power  of  allay- 
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ingf  anger  was  limitless — "  Bastava  che  Zita  si  facesse  vedere, 
che  calmava  ogni  iracondia." 

5.  Her  habit  of  tacit  prayer  was  constant,  "  non  interrom- 
pendo  ne  la  fatica  l'orazione,  ne  l'orazione  la  fatica." 

6.  Another  miracle  is  recorded  of  her  in  the  Venetian 
legend,  besides  the  three  told  in  the  ballad,*  namely,  that  her 
master  #having  reproached  her  with  too  lavish  gifts  of  his 
corn  in  time  of  famine,  she  took  him  up  to  the  granary  and 
showed  it  to  him  still  entirely  full.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
abide  in  the  Tuscan  creed  of  the  three  miracles  only  ;  and 
they  are  all  three  quite  delightfully  easy  to  "  explain  " — if 
you  want  to.  The  pilgrim  only  meant  to  say,  politely,  that 
the  water,  drawn  for  him  by  so  nice  a  little  maid,  was  as  good 
as  wine ; — the  loaves  baked  by  nobody  had  been  made  by 
her  mistress,  for  the  jest ; — and  the  old  beggar  who  brought 
the  cloak  back  was  only  thought  to  be  an  angel  because  beg 
gars  usually  don't  bring  things  back. 

Have  it  your  own  way.  But  this,  observe,  is  sure,  that 
the  happy  belief  in  these  three  miracles  leavened  the  entire 
peasant  mind  of  Tuscany  for  six  hundred  years  ;  and  that 
in  the  three  subjects  of  them — bread,  water,  and  clothing — 
they  sum  the  need  and  good  of  servile  labor :  illustrating 
the  daily  thought  which  is  right,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of 

*  I  find  it  was  related  in  the  ballad  also,  but  omitted  with  some 
other  passages  which  Francesca  thought  tiresome.  I  do  not  alter 
my  text,  because  this  fourth  miracle  is  virtually  the  introduction  to 
that  of  the  loaves. 
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forethought,  which  is  right,  concerning  what  the  Christian 
shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  put  on.  This  also  you  see,  that 
Zita  attempted  no  miracles, — expected  none, — and  in  her 
half  century  of  service  recognised  or  imagined  none,  but 
these  typical  three  only  ;  and  that  her  habitual  prayer  there- 
fore can  only  have  been  for  habitual  peace  and  blessing, 
strength  and  joy,  comfort  and  sustenance,  for  all  around  her ; 
— the  daily  bread  of  life  to  their  lips  and  souls. 

As,  unwillingly,  I  cease  from  speaking  of  her,  I  chance 
upon  a  little  piece  of  quite  perfect  thought  about  an  old 
servant,  not  held  a  saint  at  all,  but  representing  only  the 
quiet  virtue  by  which  all  things  and  creatures  exist.  It  is 
spoken,  by  an  old  French  gentleman,  to  a' young  French 
lady,  of  an  old  French  housekeep  er,  over  whom  she  is  to 
have  rule.*  I  would  translate  it  if  I  could,  but  I  rejoice  in 
its  being  too  beautiful,  and  beyond  rendering  in  any  words 
but  its  own. 

"  Jeanne,  ecoutez-moi  encore  :  Vous  vous  etes  fait  jusqu'- 
ici  bien  venir  de  ma  gouvernante,  qui,  comme  toutes  les 
vieilles  gens,  est  assez  morose  de  son  naturel.  Mena- 
gez-la.  J'ai  cru  devoir  la  menager  moi-meme,  et  souffrir 
ses  impatiences.  Je  vous  dirai,  Jeanne,  respectez-la.  Et 
en  parlant  ainsi,  je  n'oublie  pas  qu'elle  est  ma  servante  et 
la  votre  :  elle  ne  l'oubliera  pas  davantage.  Mais  vous 
devez  respecter  en  elle  son  grand  age,  et  son  grand 
cceur.     C'est  une   humble    creature  qui    a   longtemps    dure 

*  '  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,'  p.  295. 
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dans  le  bien ;  elle  s'y  est  endurcie.  Souffrez  la  roideur 
de  cette  ame  droite.  Sachez  commander ;  elle  saura  obeir. 
Allez,  ma  fille,  arrangez  votre  chambre  de  la  facon  qui 
vous  semblera  le  plus  convenable  pour  votre  travail  et  votre 
repos." 

Divided  work  and    rest — so  be  they    alike  blest, — to  all 
maids  that  bid,  and  maids  that  obey. 

J.  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  May,  1884. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  SANTA  ZITA. 


LIFE    OF 

S.  ZITA, 

PROTECTRESS  OF  LUCCA. 

ARRANGED    IN    OTTAVA    RIMA    BY    GUASPARI   DI   BARTOLOMEO   CASENTI,    OF 

LUCCA,    IN    THE    YEAR    1616. 


I. 

Splendor  supremo,  sommo  Redentore, 
Per  cui  risiede  tua  infinita  gloria ; 
Concedi  al  basso  ingegno  il  tuo  favore, 
Ajuto  porgi  a  mia  debol  memoria : 
Ch'io  possa  raccontar  con  puro  cuore, 
Di  Santa  Zita  la  sua  degna  istoria ; 
Accio  che  sappia  ogni  fedel  cristiano, 
Di  sua  nazione,  e  com'e  in  San  Frediano. 

11. 

A  te  ricorro,  glorioso  Iddio, 
E  di  tal  grazia  non  mi  abbandonare  : 
Deh,  porgi  aiuto  alio  spirito  mio, 
Che  possa  in  rima  sua  leggenda  fare. 
Senza  il  tuo  aiuto  niente  non  poss'io, 
Ne  strada  trovo  a  poter  cominciare, 
Percio  ricorro  a  te,  Bonta  infinita, 
Che  narrar  possa  a  piena  la  sua  vita. 


II. 

THE    BALLAD    OF 
SANTA   ZITA. 


i. 

O  Light  of  lights,  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
Whose  glory  most  in  mercy  shines  displayed,  ] 
Concede  Thy  favour  to  my  humble  mind, 
Increase  my  feeble  memory  with  Thine  aid, 
My  heart  to-day  some  fitting  words  would  find, 
To  tell  of  Zita,  Lucca's  holy  maid  : 
That  Christians  all  may  read  her  life,  and  how 
She  sleeps  in  old  San  Frediano  now. 

II. 

And  so,   O   Light   Divine,  I  turn   to  Thee. 
Refuse  me  not  the  mercy   I   implore ! 
But  grant  me,   all  unworthy  though   I   be, 
To  tell  in  rhyme  the  tale  oft  told  before. 
Without  Thy  help,  too  hard  it  were  for  me 
Even  to  begin  ;    oh  give  me  from  Thy  store 
A  little  wisdom  ;    on  Thy  grace  I  wait, 
While  I  this  holy,  humble  life  relate. 
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in. 

Or  cliam  principio  alia  gentil  Istoria, 
Di  Santa  Zita,  gloriosa  e  pia. 
Accio  ch'ognuno  ne  tenghi  memoria, 
Saper  dove  gle  enata  e  d'onde  sia. 
Quella,  che  gode  or  l'eterna  gloria, 
Con  altre  verginelle  in  compagnia, 
Nacque  di  Lucca  nel  felice  stato, 
In  una  villa  detta  Monsagrato. 

IV. 

Fu  questo  l'anno  di   Nostro  Signore, 
Cioe  nel  mille  dugento  diciotto, 
Venne  al  mondo  cosi  nobil  fiore 
Di  buona  gente  ognun  assai  rimoto. 
Una  Sorella  avea  di  grand  'onore, 
Religiosa;    e  dal  mondo  discosto; 
II  Padre  suo,   Giovan    Lombardo  detto; 
Uomo  da  bene,  e  di  molto  rispetto. 

v. 
La  madra  che  la  fece,  era  si  buona, 
Di  giorno  in  giorno  sempre  piti  l'amava. 
Vedendo  crescere  si  la  sua  persona 
In  buon  costumi,  e  sempre   Iddio  invocava. 
Delia  virginita  porto  corona, 
In  Chiesa  sempre  ritirata  stava 
A  contemplar  d'   Iddio  la  sua  passione 
Con  cuor  contrito  e  con  gran  divozione. 
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in. 
So  listen  kindly,  friends,  and  I  will  tell, 
The  story  of  our  saint,   now  raised  so  high : 
And  first  I  pray  you  to  remember  well 
Her  birthplace.  .  .  .  To  our  city  it  lies  nigh. 
She  who  doth  in  the  eternal  glory  dwell, 
With  other  virgin  saints  above  the  sky, 
Was  born,  long  since,   in   Lucca's  happy  state, 
At  Monsagrato,  so  old  books  relate. 

IV. 

'Twas  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen 
This  noble  flower  blossomed  first  on  earth  : 
And  in  a  poor  man's  household  was  she  seen, 
A  household  poor  in  gold,  but  rich  in  worth. 
Her  elder  sister  led  a  life  serene 
Within  a  convent,   ere  Saint  Zita's  birth. 
Giovan  Lombardo  was  the  father  styled, 
A  worthy  parent  of  a  saintly  child. 

v. 
Her  mother  was  so  good,  that  every  day 
She  loved  her  better,  seeing  how  she  grew 
In  fear  of  God,  and  walking  in  His  way 
From  earliest  childhood,  with  devotion  true. 
Prayer  was  her  great  delight,  she  loved  to  stay 
In  church  alone,  and  dream  of  all  she  knew 
Of  how  God  lived  on  earth,  and  how  He  died  ; 
Until  her  heart  could  hold  no  dream  beside. 
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VI. 

Racconta  il  libro,   Zita  avea  uno  zio, 
Uomo  da  bene,   e  di  gran  santitade ; 
Armato  stava  nel   timor  di  Dio, 
Di   Fede,   di  Speranza  e  Caritade. 
In  ogni  opera  buona  avea  il  desio, 
Assai  amava  lui  la  povertade. 
Non  nominava  mai   Iddio  in  vano ; 
Per  nome  chiamato  era  lui   Graziano. 

VII. 

Torniamo  a  Zita  che  gia  cresciut'  era, 
Con  gran  pensiero  di  servire   Iddio  ; 
Orando  sempre  la  mattina  e  sera 
II  mondo  lei  s'avea  preso  in  oblio. 
Un  di  pensando  con  ben  mesta  cera, 
"  Adesso  levo  il  pane  al   Padre  mio ; 
Concedimi   Signor,   ch'io  vada  a  stare, 
In   Lucca,   questo  vitto  a  guadagnare." 

VIII. 

Padre  e  Madre,   ognun  da  Dio  spirato, 
Ando  a  Zitta  e  disse :    Vuoi  venire, 
A   Lucca  a  stare  in  un  nobil  casato? 
Poiche  vediam,   che  vuoi  a  Dio  servire; 
Ouesto  sia  il  luogo  per  te  apparecchiato, 
Dove  portrai  ben  vivere  e  morire. 
Zita  rispose :    per  amor  di   Dio, 
Di  grazia  andiamo,  caro  Padre  mio. 
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VI. 

An  uncle  Zita  had,  of  whom  they  tell, 

That  every  virtue  did  his  soul  attire, 

Faith,  charity,  and  hope,  did  with  him  dwell, 

And  holy  works  were  all  his  heart's  desire. 

Poor,  yet  content,   God's  name  he  honoured  well, 

Nor  did  to  aught  of  earthly  good  aspire. 

A  man  of  humble  life,  and  saintly  fame; 

And  Graziano  was  this  uncle's  name. 

VII. 

Time  passed,  the  girl  grew  older,  well  content 
To  do  God's  work,  whate'er  that  work  might  be. 
Her  brightest  hours  on  her  knees  were  spent, 
And  little  thought  of  worldly  things  had  she. 
One  day  to  saddening  care  her  mind  was  lent : 
"I  eat  my  father's  bread,  he  works  for  me!" 
She  raised  her  heart  in  prayer :  "  O  Lord,"  she  said, 
"To  Lucca  let  me  go,  and  earn  my  bread." 

VIII. 

And  He  who  hears  in  secret,  heard  that  prayer : 
For  both  her  parents  came,  the  selfsame  day, 
And  asked  her,  "  Daughter,  would'st  thou  now  prepare 
As  servant  in  a  noble  house  to  stay  ? 
For  since  to  serve  the  Lord  is  all  thy  care, 
In  Lucca  hath   He  marked  thee  out  thy  way. 
There  may'st  thou  live,  there  labour  and  there  die." 
"  Thank  God  !    So  be  it ! "  Zita  made  reply. 
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IX. 

Trovato  il  luogo  ove  Zita  ha  da  stare 
Addomandata   casa    Fantinelli  : 
Nobili    Signori   son    da   praticare, 
I    lor   figliuoli   saran    come   fratelli : 
Faranno   sempre   Zita   rispettare, 
Benefattori    son    de'    poverelli. 
Zita   ringrazia    Iddio    di    tal    ventura ; 
Da   fatigarsi    subito    procura. 

x. 
Zita    dal    Padre    suo   prese  licenza ; 
Dissegli,    'Adesso    a   casa   ve    n'andate.' 
Entrata   in    casa,    fece    riverenza 
Davanti    a   tutte    quante   le   brigate. 
Con   gli    occhi   bassi,    sempre   con    temenza, 
Le   sue    fatiche   sempre    anticipate ; 
Ascoltando   la    Messa   ogni    Mattina 
Per   contemplar   quella   Bonta   Divina. 

XI. 

Di    dodici    anni    si    mise   a   servire 

In    questa   casa   con    molta   affezione  ; 

Ne   mai    ci    fu    chi    le   potesse   dire, 

Tii    non    fai    quel    che   vuole    il    tuo   padrone. 

Andava   pura   e    onesta   nel   vestire, 

Non    si    curava   mai    di    cose   buone. 

Sol    le   bastava   ricoprir   sua   vita 

Di    cose   vili,    e   sempre    scalza   e    ita. 
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IX. 

They  reached  the  house  for  Zita's  home  designed, 
And  Casa  Fantinelli  was  its  name. 
A  family  of  noble  life  and  mind 
Dwelt  in  it,  when  the  saintly  maiden  came. 
Just  to  their  servants, — to  the  needy,  kind. 
With  them  her  life  could  pass,  almost  the  same 
As  with  her  parents.     She,  rejoiced  indeed, 
Gave  thanks  to  God  who  did  such  grace  concede. 

x. 
The  door  once  reached,  she  let  her  father  go ; 
They  said  farewell,  then  parted ;  and  this  done, 
She  entered  in,  and  bowed  herself  full  low 
Before  the  Fantinelli,  every  one : 
Thenceforward  toiling  humbly ;  none  might  know 
How  long  she  worked  before  the  morning  sun  : 
Content  each  day,  might  only  time  remain 
To  hear  the  Mass ;  then  back  to  work  again. 

XI. 

At  twelve  years  old  she  did  to  service  go, 

And  ever  after  in  that  house  she  stayed, 

With  love  unwearied,  which  no  change  could  know : 

Her  master's  word  she  never  disobeyed. 

A  humble  mind  her  very  looks  might  show, 

So  poor  was  all  the  dress  of  this  poor  maid ! 

The  meanest  garment  pleased  her  best  to  wear, 

And  all  the  whole  year  round  her  feet  were  bare. 
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XII. 

Diero  i  padroni  piena  autoritade, 
Niente  in  casa  a  Zita  si  serrasse ; 
Abbi  ogni  cosa  in  sua  libertade, 
Ed  a  suo  posto  meglio  governasse. 
Zita,  che  de'  poveri  avea  pietade, 
Con  diligenza  lei  ben  rassettasse. 
Molte  cose  che  in  casa  avanzava, 
Quelle  raccoglie,  e  ai  poveri  le  dava. 

XIII. 

Da  i  suoi  padroni  li  furono  date 
Di  molte  robe  per  il  suo  vestire ; 
Voglian  che  per  lei  siano  accommodate, 
Per  la  gran  fedelta  del  suo  servire. 
Ed  umilimente  lei  l'ha  ringraziate, 
Pioflio  la  roba  con  molto  desire. 
Tosto  che  l'ebbe  li  venne  in  desio, 
Di  darla  a'poveri   per  l'amor  di  Dio. 

XIV. 

E  spesse  volte  lei  cercando  andava, 
Se  per  contrada  fosse  un  ammalato. 
Se  povero  era,  bene  l'aiutava, 
Del  proprio  cibo  suo  che  l'era  dato, 
Per  dare  a  quello,  lei  digiuna  stava, 
Purche  avesse  il  povero  ajutato. 
E  de  suoi  panni  li  volea  vestire 
Sempre  cercando  per  Gesu  patire. 
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XII. 

Her  master  and  her  mistress  orders  gave, 
That  Zita  should  in  all  things  have  her  way  ; 
Left  all  in  Zita's  hand  to  spend  or  save, 
And  told  her,  "  Do  for  us  as  best  you  may  ! " 
And  she,  with  care,  and  with  attention  grave, 
Gave  heed  that  nought  were  lost  or  thrown  away; 
But  many  things  which  wasted  were  before, 
She  gathered  up,  and  gave  them  to  the  poor. 

XIII. 

The  noble  family  with  whom  she  dwelt, 
Did  many  garments  give  for  Zita's  wear : 
For  all  within  the  house  great  kindness  felt 
For  her  who  served  them  with  such  loving  care. 
She  thanked  them  humbly,  yet  her  heart  would  melt, 
For  longing  with  the  poor  such  gifts  to  share. 
And  as  she  could,   in  secret,  day  by  day, 
For  love  of  God  she  gave  the  bestt  away. 

XIV. 

And  often  through  the  country  far  she  sought, 
If  any  sick  in  lonely  cottage  pined ; 
She  helped  them  in  their  need,  and  to  them  brought 
Of  her  own  food,   the  best  her  hand  could  find  : 
And  clothed  them  with  her  garments,  caring  nought 
For  cold  or  hunger,  but  with  willing  mind 
Gave  all,  and  did  her  chiefest  pleasure  take, 
In  toil  and  hardship  for  the  dear  Lord's  sake. 
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xv. 
Andava  spesso  Zita  a  visitare 
Negli  Spedali  i  poveri  ammalati ; 
E  qualche  cosa  li  solea  portare ; 
Ed  ancora  a  i  poveri  carcerati. 
Anco  le  chiese  voleva  onorare, 
Sebbene  da  sua  casa  allontanati ; 
Non  si  curando  d'esser  conosciuta 
Per  far  le  sue  orazioni  come  dovuta. 

XVI. 

Ogni  notte   in  sull   'ora  del   mattutino, 
Subito  desta  a  San   Frediano  andava ; 
Era  la  Chiesa  presso  a  lei  vicino, 
Cioe,   alia  casa,   dove  per  serva  stava. 
Andava  a  sentire  l'Umzio  Divino, 
Ritirata,   il  suo  Gesli  guardava, 
Pensando  sempre  alia  sua  passione, 
E  cosi  stava  con  gran  divozione. 

XVII. 

Avendo  una  mattina  dimorato, 
In  questa  sua  santa   devozione, 
Zita  di   faro  il  pan   s'era  scordato, 
Per  aver  posto  a   Dio  tant'  affezione. 
E  tosto  ch'ebbe  il  suo   perdon  pigliato, 
Di  tal  cosa  li  venne  in   menzione. 
A  casa  se  n'ando  con  molta  fretta. 
A  dover  far  il  pan   Zita  aspetta, — 
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xv. 
So  would  she  visit  in  her  loving-  care, 

The  hospital,  and  all  who  in  it  lay ; 

Or  those  in  prison  would  her  kindness  share ; 

Or  to  some  church,  it  might  be  far  away, 

At  times  with  thankful  heart  she  would  repair, 

Where,  all  unseen,  unnoticed,  she  could  pray. 

For  more  she  loved  to  be  with  God  alone, 

Than  have  by  others  her  devotion  known. 

XVI. 

And  every  morning,  when  but  first  awake, 

To  San  Frediano  straight  her  way  she  made, 

For  early  matins,  ere  the  day  could  break 

( 'Twas  near  the  house  where  she  as  servant  stayed), 

Her  place  there  in  a  corner  she  would  take, 

And  listen  till  the  Service  all  was  said. 

In  holy  contemplation   lost,  until 

'Twas  time  her  morning  duties  to  fulfil. 

XVII. 

It  chanced  one  day, — and  only  one,  'tis  said, — 

That  Zita  lingered,  being  lost  in  prayer, 

And  quite  forgot  she  had  not  made  the  bread, 

Which  on  that  morning  should  have  been  her  care. 

Till,  service  over,  as  she  homeward  sped, 

She  recollected  and  would  now  repair 

Her  error,  so  ran  quickly  all  the  way, 

To  make  the  bread,  which  must  be  baked  that  day. 
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XVIII. 

Zita  fatto  e  coperto  quello  vede, 
E  sopra  della  tavola  era  accommodato : 
Che  dai  padroni  fatto  lei  lo  crede, 
La  prese,  portandolo  al  forno  d.iviato. 
Tornata  a  casa  pur  nessun  non  vede, 
Che  nessun  dal  letto  anco  e  levato. 
Zita  ringrazia  il  suo  dolce  Signore, 
Che  gli  Angeli  han  fatto  tal  favore. 

XIX. 

Essendo  la  Pasqua  del  Nostro  Signore, 
Della  nascita  del  verbo  Divino ; 
Con  aspro  freddo,  e  con  tale  stridore 
Faceva  andare  ognuno  a  capo  chino. 
Zita,  ch'e  innamorata  del  Signore, 
Essendo  giunta  l'ora  di  mattutino, 
Si  mise  in  punto  per  volervi  andare, 
E  dal  Padrone  fa  fatta  fermare. 

xx. 
Rimase  di  ci6  Zita  tutta  mesta, 
Sperando  non  lasciar  tal  devozione 
Non  si  curava  di  freddo  e  di  tempesta, 
Purche  licenza  abbia  dal  suo  Padrone. 
Questo  si  tolse  una  peliccia  in  vesta 
Vista  di  Zita  la  disposizione. 
Disseli  :   In  dosso  questa  porterai, 
Fuori   che  a  me,  a  nessuno   la   darai. 
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XVIII. 

But  on   the  table  what  did   she  behold  ? 

The   loaves  all   there,  a  cloth   above  them   laid. 

At  sieht   of  which   was  Zita   much   consoled, 

Not  doubting   but   her   mistress   had  them  made : 

But  no,  the  house  was  silent ;   young  and  old 

Had  slept,  while  Zita  in  the  church  delayed. 

She  could  but  thank  her   Lord,  with   heart  content, 

Who  by  His  Angels  had   this   favour  sent. 

XIX. 

One  festa,  'twas  the  day  when  Christ  was  born, 
When  most  in  church  all  Christians  love  to  meet ; 
An  ice-cold  wind,  that   freezing  winter  morn, 
Made  all  men  go  with  heads  down,   in  the  street. 
When  Zita,  with  her  garment  poor  and  worn, 
But  heart  all  glowing  with  devotion  sweet, 
Set  out  for  matins  ere  the  break  of  day, 
Her  master  called  her  back,  and  bade  her  stay. 

xx. 
Full  sad  she  was  to  lose  the  morning  prayer, 
On  Christmas  day  of  all  days,  and  did  so 
Entreat  her  master,   though  the  snow-filled  air 
Was  piercing  cold.     At  length  he  let  her  go. 
But,  taking  off  the  cloak  himself  did  wear, 
He  did  it  kindly  on  her  shoulders  throw. 
"Wear  this,"  said  he,  "what  time  thou  wilt  remain 
In  church,  but  bring  it  safe  to  me  again." 
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XXI. 

Zita  la  prenda   con  piacevolezza, 
Tosto  spiegando  l'orazione  a  Dio, 
A  me,  Signor,  e  troppa  commodezza, 
Tutta  quanta  contro  il  voler  mio  : 
Abbi  pieta  della  mia  Fanciullezza, 
Di  patir  per  Te  e  il  mio  desio  ; 
Poiche  in  tal  notte,  Signor  glorioso, 
Venisti  al  mundo  per  darci  risposo. 

XXII. 

Con  quella  veste  ando  per  obbedire 
II  suo  Padron  che  gliel'  avea  prestata 
Purcha  il  mattutino  lei  possa  sentire, 
Non  temendo  ne  freddo  ne  brinata. 
Entrando  in  chiesa  con  suo  buon  desire, 
Nell'  amore  di  Dio  ben  riscaldata, 
S'incontro  in  un  povero  mal  vestito, 
Tutto   tremante  dal  freddo  smarrito. 

XXIII. 

Zita  li  venne  di  cio   compassione  : — 
Chiamollo  a  se,  dicendo,  '  Fratel  mio, 
Tien  questa  veste   ch  e   del   mio   padrone. 
La  terrai   in   dosso  fin   che   sto   qui  io  ; 
Non  vo'lasciamo  questa  divozione  ; 
Accompagnamoci  con  l'amor  di  Dio. 
Finito  il  mattutin  meco  verrai ; 
In   casa  del   mio  padron   ti   scalderai.' 
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XXI. 

She    thanked    her  master,   and    with    heart    content, 

Set  off    for  church  amid  the  driving  storm; 

With  soul  uplifted,  praying  as  she  went; 

And  in  these  words  her  prayer  at  length  took  form. 

"  O   Lord,  behold  the  cloak  my  master  lent ; 

Too  fine  it  is  for  me,  too  soft  and  warm  ; 

Foreive  me  if   I  wear  it  on  the  night 

When  Thou   didst  leave  Thy  glory  and  Thy  light. 

XXII. 

"  The  nieht  when  Thou  was  born  on  earth  so  poor, 
To  give  us  peace  ;    but,    Lord,  'tis  not  my  will, 
Thou   knowest   I   would   willingly  endure 
More  than    this  cold,   Thy  pleasure  to   fulfil ! 
So  help  me,  keep    me  in  Thy  love  secure  ! " 
Just  then   the  church  she   entered,   praying  still, 
And  by   the  door  a   beggar,  weak  and    old, 
In  scanty  garments  stood,  half  dead  with   cold. 

XXIII. 

She  looked  awhile,   her  heart  with  pity  led, 

Then  called  him,  saying:   "Brother,   come  to  me; 

Come,  take  this  cloak,  and  wear  it   in   my  stead; 

It  is  not   mine,  or  I  would  give  it  thee. 

Then  kneel  beside  me  till   the  prayers  be  said  ; 

Pray  with   me,   and  God's  love  shall  with  us  be. 

Then    matins    over,    I  would    much   desire 

To  lead  thee  home  and  warm  thee  by  our  fire." 
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XXIV. 

Un  po'  di  vesta  ella  in  dosso  avea, 
Miseramente  scalza  se  ne  stava. 
Al  poverello  piii  non   attendea 
Ritirata  il  suo  Signore   adorava. 
Le   ginocchia  nude   in  terra  avea, 
Con  occhi   bassi  sempre  lagrimava  ; 
Pensando,    il  suo   Gesu  al  mondo  venne, 
A  che,   per  salvar  noi,  pene  sostenne. 

xxv. 
Mattutin  detto  colla   Santa  Messa, 

Ogni  persona  a  casa  se  ne  andava. 

Zita  verso  il  povero  s'appressa, 

Di  ritrovarlo  ben  desiderava. 

Di  serrar   il  Sagrestan  facea  gran  pressa, 

E  Zita  fuor  di  chiesa  l'aspettava. 

A  casa  al  fuoco  lo  volea  menare, 

E  la  veste  al  suo  padron  volea  tornare. 

XXVI. 

Serro  la  chiesa,  e  fuor  no'l  vide  riscire, 
Guardo  a  sorte  se  fosse  nella  via  ; 
Quando    non    vide    il    povero  apparire, 
Oueste   parole    infra   se    dicia  : 
Qualcheduno  al  Padron  l'ha    fatto   ridire, 
Per  tal    causa  levato    a   lui  il  sia. 
II  poverin  gran  freddo  avra  patito, 
E  per   temenza  a  casa  se    n'e    ito. 
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XXIV. 

She  said    no    more  ;  her  gown  was  old  and  thin, 
Her    feet   were    bare,  but    little  did  she   heed : 
And,    praying    fervently,    did    soon    begin 
To   feel    her   heart    and    spirit   warm    indeed 
For   thinking   how,  when   we   were   lost  in  sin, 
The    Lord    Himself    had    pity    on    our   need. 
And    how  for    us,    on  just   so    cold    a   day, 
Himself   on    earth,    a   new-born   infant   lay. 

xxv. 
Till,  matins    over  and    the    mass   as   well, 

As  home  from  church  the  people  turned  once  more, 

She    sought    the    beggar,    but   it    now  befell 

The    sacristan  made  haste  to  shut  the  door. 

She  waited,  but  he   came  not,   strange   to  tell ! 

She  sought  him,  as  she   never  sought  before ; 

For  she  would  lead   him  to    her   fire,   and  then 

Would  give  her  master  back   his  cloak  again. 

xxvi. 
The  church  was  closed,  she  had  not  seen  him  pass, 
She  searched  the    street    in    trouble    and  dismay : 
"  No  doubt  while    I   was  waiting  at  the   Mass, 
Some   one  who   saw  me"    (thus    did   Zita  say) 
"  Went  home  and  told  my  master,   and,  alas ! 
He  sent  in   haste   and  took  the    cloak   away. 
The  beggar  must   have  suffered  much,  and  now 
Has  gone  home  cold  and  frightened,  who  knows  how." 
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XXVII. 

Alzando  Zita  gli  occhi  verso  il    Cielo, 
Dicendo ;  Iddio  non  mi  abbandonare  ! 
Se  quella   veste  al  padron    non  rivelo, 
Non  so  in  che  modo  potermi  scusare, 
Delia  sua  roba  sempre  avra  gran    zelo, 
Non  si  potra  di  Zita  piu  fidare. 
Stara  sempre   in  pena  non  dia  via  ; 
Di  questo   potria  nascer  qualche  cosa  ria. 

XXVIII. 

Mentre  che  Zita  in   casa  se  n'entrava 
Ecco  venirli  incontro  il  suo   padrone  ! 
Se  avea  la  veste   ben  lui    la   guardava, 
Non    li   die   punto    di    sodisfazione : 
Con    essa  Zita  il    Padrone   razionava, 
Facendoli    di    molta   riprensione. 
Mentre   il   padrone   con    lei  contendea, 
Giunse    il    mandato    che   la   veste  avea. 

XXIX. 

Portava   quella   sopra   le    sue  braccia, 
Dettela   a   Zita,  e    quella   ringrazio : 
Era   si    resplendente   la   sua   faccia 
Che   tutta   quella   faccia   illumino. 
Di    ragionar   con    seco    ognun    procaccia, 
Quello    disparve,    e   mente    non    parlo. 
Rimase    ognun    di    lor   si    consolato, 
Li   parve   un    Angel    da    Gesti   mandato. 
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XXVII. 

Then  said  she  (while  new  terror   filled    her   breast), 
"O  Lord,   I  pray  Thee  do  not  me  forsake! 
Perhaps  'tis  lost,  and  all  must  be  confessed, 
And  I  shall  have  but  poor  excuse  to  make. 
Oh  help  me !     I  can  have  nor  peace  nor  rest 
Until  I   find,  and  to  my  master  take, 
The  cloak  which,  wrongly,  I  the  beggar  lent ! " 
Thus  saying,  heavy-,hearted,  home  she  went. 

XXVIII. 

But  just  as  Zita,  trembling,  passed  the  door, 
Her  master  met  her,  and  with  searching  eye 
He  looked  to  see  if  still  the  cloak  she  wore  : 
'Twas  gone  !   at  which   his  anger  rose  so  high, 
With  bitter  words  he  did  his  rage  outpour, 
And  sharp  reproof,  while  she  made  no  reply. 
But  while  in  loud  and  angry  voice  he   spoke, 
Behold  appear  the  beggar  with   the  cloak ! 

XXIX. 

Who  thanking  Zita  kindly,  as  he   might, 

Gave  back  the  cloak  like  one  in  haste  to  go — 

His  face  all  changed,  and  shone  with  heavenly  light, 

And  lighted  hers,  with  its  reflected  glow. 

They  tried  to  speak,  but  he  had  passed  from  sight. 

No  beggar  he,  of  those  that  walk  below ! 

Great   comfort  had  he  left  their  hearts  within, 

An  angel  of  the   Lord  had  with  them  been. 
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XXX. 

Zita  ringraziava  il   Signor  glorioso, 
Di  tanto   benefizio,  e  si  gran  dono. 
Col  volto   mesto  tutto   lagrimoso. 
E  di  tal   fallo  domanda  perdono. 
II   padron  di  tal  cosa  fu  pietoso  ; 
Disse  :    '  Di  questo  piu  non  ti   ragiono  : 
Seguita,  Zita,  il  servizio  di  Dio, 
Non  farai  niente  contro  il  voler  mio.' 

XXXI. 

Non  dette  mai  al   suo  corpo  riposo, 
Cercando  sempre  qualche   divozione, 
Per  servire  al  suo   Signore  glorioso  : 
Giaceva  in  terra  sopra  del  mattone  ; 
Parevali  quel  letto  assai   gioioso, 
Piu   di  quello   che  l'ha  dato   il   padrone, 
Adorna  di   mattrazze   e  di   linzuola, 
In  una  cameretta  per  lei  sola. 

XXXII. 

Quel  letto  Zita  lo  facea  servire, 
A  qualche  vecchierello  poverino, 
Che  non  avesse  dove  ire  a  dormire, 
O  fosso  viandante,  o  pellegrino. 
Seco  alia  stanza  lo  facea  venire, 
Sempre  invocando  il  Salvator  Divino ; 
Dicendo  ;    '  Padre  mio,  qui  riposate, 
E  per  i  miei  Padroni  Iddio  pregate.' 
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XXX. 

Great  thanks  did  Zita  render  for  such  grace, 
To   Him  from  whom  alone  deliverance  came  : 
Then  looking  tearful  in  her  master's  face, 
Asked  pardon  for  her  fault,  with  humble  shame. 
He  answered  wondering:    "Zita,  in  this  case 
I  cannot  speak,  and  have  no  heart  to  blame. 
Go  on  and  serve  the  Lord,  and  as  for  me, 
I'll  not  forbid  whate'er  the  service  be." 

XXXI. 

Her  only  thought  was  how  to  serve  God  best ; 

And  for  her  body  ever  less  she  cared, 

When,  late  at  night,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 

The  pavement  was  her  only  couch  prepared. 

It  felt  not  hard,  such  peace  her  soul  possessed. 

Her  bed  was  all  for  better  service  spared 

(For  she'd  a  chamber,  for  herself  alone, 

And  bed,  with  sheets  and  mattrass,  all  her  own). 

XXXII. 

When  evening  came,  she  to  her  chamber  led 
Such  aged  stranger  as  she  chanced  to  meet, 
Some  traveller  who  had  neither  roof  nor  bed, 
Or  pilgrim  waiting  homeless  in  the  street. 
"  Here   father,  rest  thee  till  the  morn,"  she  said, 
"  The  room  is  thine,  and  may  thy  sleep    be   sweet ; 
I  leave  thee  here  in  peace  until  the  day ; 
But  for  my  master  and  his  household  pray." 
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XXXIII. 

Sopra  una  tavola  Zita  in  terra  stava, 
Giacendo  sino  all  'or  di  Mattutino  : 
In  su  quell  'ora  alia  Chiesa  andava, 
Al  chiaro  giorno  tornava  al  poverino : 
Entrata  in  casa  quello  salutava, 
Dicendo  :    Iddio  vi  doni  buon  cammino ! 
Andate  colla  pace  del  Signore, 
Iddio  vi  salvi,  e  guardi  a  tutte  Tore. 

xxxiv. 
Accostandosi  a  Zita  un  pellegrino, 

Che  per  il   caldo  lui  gran  sete  aveva. 

Ognun   di  loro  al   pozzo  era  vicino, 

E  Zita   che   dell  acqua  ne    traeva. 

Chiedendole   da  ber  quel   poverino, 

Ed   umilmente  Zita  rispondeva 

Aspetta   Fratel  mio,  la  vo  a  cavare, 

Perche   del  vino   non  ti   posso  dare. 

xxxv. 
Voleendo  Zita  l'orazione  a   Dio 

Fe  sopra  l'acqua  il   segno  della  croce : 

Che  fosse  vino  avrei  molto  desio, 

Disse,  '  bevete,'  a  lui  con  bassa  voce. 

Orando  Zita  disse,  'Signor  mio, 

Fate  quest   'acqua  al   povero  non  nuoce ! ' 

Cosi   comincio  a  ber  quel  pellegrino  : 

Gustando  disse,  '  E   prezioso  vino  ! ' 
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XXXIII. 

So  on  the   ground  she  laid  her,  and  would  sleep, 

Till  the  bell  sounding  called  her  up  to  prayer. 

Then,  off  to  church,  while  yet  the  shades  were  deep, 

The  early  blessing  of  the  morn  to  seek. 

But  home  by  day-light,  up  the  stairway  steep, 

To  the  small  chamber  and  her  pilgrim  there. 

"  Farewell,  and  peace  go  with  thee  ! "  would  she  say  : 

"  God  keep  thee  safe,  and  prosper  all  thy  way ! " 

XXXIV. 

A  pilgrim   poor  to  Zita  came  one  day, 

All  faint  and  thirsty  with  the  summer  heat, 

And  for  a  little  water  did  he  pray — 

'Twas  close  beside  the  well  they  chanced  to  meet — 

She  feared  to  give  it,  yet  what  could  she  say? 

She  answered  humbly,  and  with  words  discreet : 

"  I  wish,  my  brother,   I  could  give  thee  wine, 

But  if  the  water  please  thee,  that  is  thine." 

XXXV. 

This  said,  she  drew  some  water  from  the  well, 
And  with  a  cross  the  pitcher  she  did  sign. 
"  O  Lord,"  she  said,  while  low  her  sweet  voice  fell, 
"  Let  not  this  water  hurt  him,  he  is  thine." 
The  pilgrim,  as  he  stooped  to  drink,  could  tell 
Her  thought  before  she  spoke,  "  I  wish  'twere  wine." 
He  tasted,  then  astonished  raised  his  head  : 
"But,  truly,  this  is  precious  wine   "  he  said. 
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xxxvi. 
In  questi  versi  voglio  raccontare, 
La  grand'  umilta  della   Beata  Zita : 
Se  ciaschedun  di  voi  vorra  ascoltare, 
In  questa  istoria  avera  sentita. 
Tutte  le  colpe  si  volea  chiamare, 
Per  fare  che  la  casa  fosse  unita ; 
II  padron  di  tal  fatto  s'avvedea, 
Per  lei  restando  piu  non  contendea. 

XXXVII. 

Sempre  ha  servito  con  amor  perfetto, 
E  di  patir  per  se  sempre  cercava ; 
Piccoli  e  grandi  serva  con  rispetto, 
II  nome  di  Maria  sempre  onorara, 
Zita  infermossi,  e  posta  nel  suo  letto, 
I   Santi  Sacramenti  domandava, 
Ch'era  venuto  il  fin  della  sua  vita, 
Da  questo  mondo  avea  da  far  partita. 

XXXVIII. 

Non  fu  si  tosto  il  sacerdote  giunto, 
Che  Zita  a  tutti  domanda  perdono. 
Presto  sara  questo  corpo   defunto  : 
A  Dio  vi   lascio,   caro  mio  padrone. 
Zita  arrivata  a  quell'  ultimo  punto, 
Pili  non   potea  stare  in  ginocchione. 
Rese  l'anima  a  Dio  con   un   sospiro, 
Li  Angeli  al  Cielo  la  porton  di  tiro. 
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xxxvi. 
So  great  was  her  humility,   that  though 
Unjustly  blamed,  she  never  would  complain 
For  faults  she  suffered,  not  her  own,  if  so 
The  household  might  in  greater  peace  remain. 
This,  in  long  years,   her  master  came  to  know, 
And  did  thenceforth   from  all  hard  words  refrain, 
For  pity,  seeing  how  the  sound  of  strife 
Was  heavy  shadow  on   that  gentle  life. 

XXXVII. 

So  in  her  master's  service  and  God's  fear, 

The  years  of  labour  slowly  passed  away. 

The  name  of  Mary,  ever  blest  and  dear, 

Had  cheered   her  in  her  toil  from  day  to  day. 

Then  sickness  came,  and  when  the  end  drew  near, 

As  worn  and  feeble  on  her  bed  she  lay, 

She  sought  the  Sacraments,   for  well  she  knew 

The  journey  of  her  life  was  almost  through. 

XXXVIII. 

The  priest  arrived,  and   she,  her  sins  confessed, 
Forgiveness  of  all  present  did  demand. 
"  Farewell,"  she  said,   "  I'm  going  to  my  rest, 
Dear  master,  but  I  leave  thee  in  God's  hand." 
No  other  word  to  any  she  addressed ; 
While  weeping  all  did  round  about  her  stand, 
Her  soul  to  God  she  rendered  with  one  sigh, 
And  angels  bore  her  to  her  home  on  high. 
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xxxix. 
Non  fu  si  tosto  l'anima  spirata, 
Per  Lucca  i  putti  si  sentian  gridare, 
Adesso  e  morta  la  Zita  beata, 
A  Casa  Fantinelli  vogliamo  andare. 
Si  vide  il  giorno  una  stella  onorata, 
Sopra  la  casa  risplendente  stare, 
Questo  si  nota  fosse  chiaro  segno, 
L'anima  fosse  giunta  al  Santo  Regno. 

XL. 

L'uno  e  l'altro  si  andavano  a  chiamare, 
La  Santa  Zita  a  visitare  andiamo ! 
L'ordine  e  dato  si  ha  da  sotterrare, 
Chi  andava  a  casa,  e  chi  a  S.  Frediano. 
Ognun  cercava  potersi  accostare, 
Chi  per  vederla,  e  chi  baciar  sua  mano. 
Molti  per  accostarsi  gran  forza  facea, 
Per  torli  un  po'  di  quel  ch'attorno  avea. 

XLI. 

Zita,  per  Lucca  tua  citta  famosa, 
Prega  quanto  tu  puoi  l'eterno   Iddio ; 
Delia  grazia  sua  ne  sia  copiosa ; 
Ed  adempisci  d'ognuno  il  buon  desio, 
Per  quella  liberta  ch'  e  1'  alta  cosa ! 
Questo  e  quanto  desidera  il  cuor  mio. 
Prega  per  grazia  il  tuo  caro  Signore, 
Ci  salvi,  e  guardi,  a  tutte  quanto  Tore. 
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xxxix. 
That  very  hour  in   which   her   spirit   fled, 

Young  children  through  the   town  began   to  say 

(Before   they  heard),  "  The   blessed  Zita's   dead  ! " 

And  crowd  about   the   house  wherein   she  lay. 

A  star  appeared,    and  did   much  radiance   shed, 

O'er  Casa  Fantinelli   at  mid-day ; 

Which  was   to   all  a  clear  and  certain   sign 

Her  soul   had  joined  the  company  divine. 

XL. 

But  hardly  could  they  bear  her  to   her  grave, 
The  crowd   of   mourning  people  was  so  great ; 
Some  thronged  her  chamber,  one  more  look  to  crave, 
While  others  did  in  San  Frediano  wait, 
To  kiss   her  hand,   or  some  memorial   save, 
Their  sorrow  to   console   or  consecrate. 
Her  very  garments   in  the   press  were  torn, 
That  each  might  have  some  fragment  she  had  worn. 

XLI. 

Zita,  for   Lucca,   thy  beloved   town, 

Pray   God, — and  surely   He  thy  prayer  will   hear, — 

To  send   on   us  from   heaven   a   blessing  down, 

That  we   may  serve   Him,  safe  from   every  fear; 

And  grant   us   still  (my  heart's  desire  to  crown) 

That  liberty   which   is   to   all  so   dear. 

For  this  we  labour   all,  for  this  we  pray, 

So  help  us  with   thy  prayers  from   day  to   day. 
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XLII. 

Per   quel    rispetto    che   ti    fu    portato, 
Da   que    nobili    Signor   de'    Fantinelli ; 
Prega  per   loro    quel    verbo    Incarnato, 
Delia   sua   grazia    non    siano    ribelli. 
E    cosi  ancor   per    ogni    potentato, 
Si    ami    l'uno    e    l'altro    da   fratelli. 
Pregalo,    Zita,    questo    tuttavia, 
Accio    che   tra   i    Christiani    non    sia   eresia. 

XLIII. 

II  di   che    mori,    finisco   tal    tenore, 
D'  Aprile    il   ventisette   l'ottantotto, 
Da   te    fa   il    conto    benigno   lettore, 
Mille    dugento    finisce    tal    motto. 
Ogni    fedele   se  la   tenghi    al    cuore, 
La   Santa    Serva,  a   lei    sia   suo   divoto : 
II   cammin    dritto    a  noi    ci    ha   mostrato, 
Da   condurci    a  quel    felice   stato. 

XLIV. 

Se  ci6    non    fosse    come  hai   tu   desio, 
Prego  lettor  mi   voglia  perdonare; 
Per  esser  debol   l'intelletto    mio, 
Non  posso  ogni  persona  contentare. 
A  te  mi   volto,  glorioso    Iddio, 
Con  tutto  il  cuore  Ti  voglio  pregare ; 
Chi  della  tua  serva  ha   divozione, 
Lo  salvi,  e  guardi  da  tribolazione. 
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XLII. 

And  do  not,  Zita,   in   thy  prayer  forget 
To  name  the  Fantinelli's  noble  race  ; 
Their  love  to   thee  do  thou    remember  yet, 
And  may  God  keep  them  ever  in    His  grace. 
Pray  for  all  princes  that  the   Lord  may  set 
Their  hearts  in  peace,    and  discord  find  no  place  : 
And  for  the  Church,  to  dwell  in  faith  sincere, 
That  every  heresy  may  disappear. 

XLIII. 

And  now  to  end  my  tale,    I   must  relate, 
'Twas   April   on   the   twenty-seventh   day, 
And   in   the  year  twelve   hundred   eighty-eight, 
That  she  from  earth  to   heaven   was  borne  away. 
Which   day  returning,   still   we   celebrate  ; 
And  let  each  faithful   soul  due   honour  pay- 
To  her  whose  life   has   made    the   way   so  plain, 
The  blessed  country  of  our  hope  to  gain. 

XLIV. 

Now  if  these  rhymes  displease  thee,  reader  kind, 

Have  patience  with  them,   they  were  rightly  meant. 

But  (being  neither  wise   nor  strong  of  mind), 

I   cannot  always  every  one  content. 

Thou  Lord  of  glory,  for  whose  praise  designed 

Was  all  the  story,  to  my  prayer  consent. 

Let  all  who  to  thy  Saint  devotion  bear 

Be  safe  from  harm  and   danger  in   Thy  care. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I  have  chosen,  partly  of  purpose,  partly  of  necessity,  in 
arranging  subjects  for  the  beginning  of  the  series,  the 
feeblest  of  these  wayside  Songs,  and  the  reader  may  be  at 
first  disappointed  by  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  often  quite 
prosaic  phrase.  Let  me  assure  him,  with  the  authority  of 
long  practice,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme, — (for  I  wasted  sev- 
eral good  years  of  my  life  in  verse-writing  when  I  had  noth- 
ing to  say), — that  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter  to  write 
entirely  rhythmic  lines  of  this  straightforward  intelligibility ; 
and  that  there  are  twenty  versifiers  nowadays  who  can  string 
together  any  quantity  of  symphonious  twaddle  and  alliterate 
whine,  for  one  who  can  write  a  rhythmic  line  in  steady 
English,  with  some  contents  of  common  sense  in  it.  Note 
also,  that  if  you  read  Francesca's  verses  with  sincerely  atten- 
tive feeling,  just  as  you  would  read,  or  ought  to  read,  well- 
constructed  prose,  they  will  become  melodious  without  your 
well  knowing  why ;  and  note  further,  and  carefully,  that  the 
additions  she  has  made  to  her  original,  apparently  only  to 
fill  the  measure,  are  all  additions  of  extreme  value  and 
enriched  meanino;. 

Thus,  in    the    5th    stanza,  the    Italian    entirely    common 
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phrase,  "con  gran  divozione,"  is  expanded  into  "until  her 
heart  could  hold  no  dream  beside,"  which  expresses  the 
peculiar  character  of  Zita's  piety  through  all  her  life. 

Again,  in  the  21st,  the  reader  might  fancy  the  Italian 
"  glorioso  "  a  vague  epithet  of  Christ,  unless  Francesca  had 
expanded  it  into,  "  On  the  night,  when  thou  didst  leave  thy 
glory." 

And  again  in  the  35th,  Zita  says  in  the  Italian,  only, 
"  My  Lord,  let  not  this  water  hurt  the  poor  man."  Fran- 
cesca beautifully  transmutes  this  into,  "  Let  not  this  water 
hurt  him, — he  is  thine? 

Of  the  Italian  itself,  I  am  no  judge,  and  had  thought  it 
nothing  worse  than  a  little  flat,  and,  here  and  there,  a  little 
obscure  ;  but  on  my  questioning  Francesca  how  she  got  her 
date  of  1288  out  of  the  43d  stanza,  she  tells  me  "it  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  good  Italian  that  one  of  the 
negro  son^s  does  to  good  English.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
line  the  word  tcnore  is  used  for  discourse ;  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  line,  the  word  motto  means  'saying,'  or  sentence  ;  (we 
have  the  same  word,  motto,  in  English,  in  a  very  slightly 
different  sense  ;)  so  that  the  verse,  translated  literally,  would 
read  :  '  The  day  she  died,  (so)  I  finish  this  discourse,  (was), 
April  27th,  the  (year)  88.  Count  it  up  yourself,  kind 
reader  1290  finishes  the  sentence.'  I  think  the  writer  meant 
to  say  that  she  died  in  1288  " 

The  following  passage  from  a  subsequent  letter  sets  us 
finally  right  about  the  connection  of  the  four  miracles, — the 
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Pythagorean  addition  of  the  pulse  to  the  corn  fulfilling  the 

idea  of  sustenance  to  all  mankind  : — 

May  15///,    1884. 

"  I  also  made  a  little  mistake  in  what  I  told  you  myself, 
about  the  miracle  of  the  grain  which  she  gave  away  being 
replaced  in  the  granary ;  in  the  Tuscan  version  they  were 
beans  which  were  multiplied.  Pretty  much  the  same  story  is 
told  about  a  great  many  saints  ;  the  prettiest  version  is  that 
of  St.  Isidore,  the  Spanish  Contadino,  which  I  will  tell  you 
some  time,  if  you  do  not  know  it.  I  enjoy  this  page  of  yours 
about  St.  Zita  so  much  more  the  more  I  read  it ;  but  who 
wrote  that  beautiful  French  sentence  about  the  old  house- 
keeper? Our  friend  Count  Pasolini,  with  whom  we  are 
staying,  lost  an  old  servant,  last  year,  at  the  age  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  four  months.  She  was  quite  childish  and 
helpless,  but  he  took  her  death  so  much  to  heart  that  it 
made  him  quite  ill,  and  put  off  a  journey,  at  much  incon- 
venience, that  he  might  not  miss  attending  her  funeral." 

I  am  glad  of  this  anecdote,  because  in  my  first  notes  I 
dwelt  only  on  the  lesson  of  the  story  to  Servants  ;  and  not 
at  all  on  what  perhaps  we  English  stand  somewhat  more  in 
need  of — its  lesson  to  Masters  !  All  the  "  flunkey"  ism  and 
"  servant-gal  "  ism  of  modern  days,  is  the  exact  reflection  of 
the  same  qualities  in  the  masters  and  mistresses.  A  gentle- 
man always  makes  his  servant  gentle.  One  fact  which  hap- 
pened to  myself  I  thankfully  here  relate,  in  memory  of  the 
relations   existing   between    my   dear   friend    Mr.    Rawdon 
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Brown  of  Venice,  an  Englishman  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
servant-friend  Antonio,  (of  whom,  and  his  pet  dog,  see  far- 
ther "Fors,"  No.  75). 

There  are  none  of  the  rewarding  accidents  of  my  life's 
work  in  which  I  take  so  much  pride  as  in  having  discovered 
the  inscription  addressed  to  the  merchants  of  the  Venetian 
Exchange  on  the  church  of  St.  James  of  the  Rialto.  I  had 
photographed  it  with  the  end  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
imbedded,  submitting  passively  to  the  concealment  of  a  let- 
ter by  the  descending  water-pipe  of  a  neighbouring  house, 
which  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  the  owner  to  bend  out  of  the 
way.  When  I  took  my  photograph  to  Mr.  Brown,  Antonio 
was  instantly  summoned  to  share  in  our  common  triumph 
over  this  recovery  of  a  most  precious  Venetian  monument. 
Antonio  examined  the  photograph  gravely,  but  with  qualified 
approbation.  Putting  his  finger  on  the  intrusive  water-pipe, 
he  enquired  why  I  had  not  removed  it  before  taking  the 
plate.  On  my  expressing  doubt  of  the  householder's  per- 
mission, Antonio  somewhat  contemptuously  requested  me  to 
leave  the  conduct  of  the  affair  with  him ;  took  a  photogra- 
pher and  plumber  with  him  next  day  to  the  Rialto,  overawed 
at  once  the  owner  of  the  obnoxious  gutter,  cut  a  foot  of  it 
clear  away,  and  brought  me,  in  due  course  of  speediest  print- 
ing, six  lovely  plates  of  the  entire  inscription,  of  which  one 
may  be  seen  by  the  curious  reader  at  the  St.  George's 
Museum,  Sheffield  ;  and  another  in  my  schools  at  Oxford. 

With  Mr.  Brown's  Antonio,  let  me,  in  respectful  affection, 
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name  also  Mr.  Henry  Newman's  Alessandro,  and  Miss  Alex- 
anders Edwige.  The  latter  is  seen  with  one  of  her  children 
in  her  arms  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  drawing  of  St.  Zita 
giving  alms,  and  both  Alessandro  and  she  are  extremely  use- 
ful critics  on  their  master's  and  mistress's  work, — Alessandro 
usually  encouraging,  but  anxious  ;  Edwige,  trustful,  but  ten- 
derly corrective.  One  day  she  had  watched  Francesca  la- 
bouring long  on  a  piece  of  complex  foliage,  with  evident  fa- 
tigue ;  the  drawing  also  not  prospering  to  her  quiet  servant's 
mind.  At  last,  with  mild  and  softly  smiling  reproof,  "Are 
not  you  trying  to  do  as  well  as  the  good  God  ?  "  says  Edwige  ! 


